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With slippery tubed-shaped openings beneath looming 
hoods, yellow pitcher plants lure insects to the edge and 
feed on them when they fall. PHOTOGRAPH BY 


TODD PUSSER. 
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endangered, bald eagle sightings are becoming more common in North 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


rady Beck has a different view of Sandhills Game Land than most people, and it 
B is not just because he spends so much time there scaling longleaf pine trees. While 
many users of the nearly 63,000-acre game land simply consider it an ideal place for 
outdoor recreation, Beck takes a bigger-picture view. He sees it as critical habitat to a 
variety of species that is unique to North Carolina. 

“This place is just so important,” is a 
frequent refrain of Beck’s, one that I heard 
when my colleague Mike Zlotnicki and I 
tagged along as he banded red-cockaded 
woodpeckers at Sandhills this spring. 
Watching Beck was fascinating, and his 
passion was evident. It’s also a job require- 
ment, because this is no desk job. 

Beck, who has been patrolling Sandhills 


since 1993 while tagging roughly 200 wood- 


BRADY BECK/NCWRC 


peckers a year, is on the grounds seven days a week from early spring until early summer, 
first tracking his 75 groups of red-cockaded woodpeckers, then banding newborn 
woodpeckers when they’re between 7 and 10 days old. That was our first stop on this 
day when he pulled over his pickup truck beside a recently burned patch of woods. 

“That's our tree,” Beck says, pointing to a longleaf pine that stands out because of 
a glaze of sap along its bark from the woodpeckers’ excavation. Beck pulls his Swedish 
logging ladder off the truck, gives the base of the tree a thump with his boot to stir 
the adult birds out of the cavity, attaches his safety harness and promptly climbs 
25 or so feet up to the nest. He briefly covers the hole with his hand to simulate 
an adult bird returning to the nest so the young would pop their heads up. He then 
reaches into the narrow cavity and blindly uses a loop made of surgical tubing and 
fishing line to delicately pull the two birds out of the nest. He places them in a pouch 
hanging from his neck and returns to the truck to measure and tag each one. 

Each bird weighs roughly 25 grams and receives identifying color bands on their 
ankles. One leg identifies which cluster the bird belongs to; the other is specific to the 
bird. After about five minutes, Beck places the birds back in his pouch, climbs up the 
ladder and puts them in the nest. The adult birds are back to their young by the time 


Latte 
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Beck returns to his truck and heads for the next tree. 
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THE TAR HEEL TRAIL 
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‘Keep Following the Trail 


}| F . 
| As a recent completer of the entire 1,175-mile 


Mountains-to-Sea Trail (MST), | read with delight 
\the first installment of your three-part series 
‘about North Carolina's state trail. The article 

| brought to mind many happy and strenuous 
days hiking those gorgeous, diverse and rugged 
mountain sections. | also appreciated your 


| recognition of the volunteers who have labored 


steadily to make the trail what it is today. 

| If your readers are looking for a fun way 
t 
| 
|| encourage them to take part in “MST in 

a Day” on Sept. 9, the 40th birthday of the 
‘trail. On that day, Friends of the MST is seek- 


_ing outdoor enthusiasts to collaborate with 


to start exploring North Carolina's state trail, 


/hundreds of others across North Carolina to 
hike and paddle the entire 1,175 miles of the 
_MST in one day. Information about how to 
‘register for a “leg” of the trail can be found 
at www.mstinaday.org. See you on the trail! 


| 


Jerry Barker 
| Raleigh 
: 


Where the Rockfish Roam 
'In April, | had the chance to go fish for rock- 
“fish with my friend Rep. Michael Wray. They 
weren't running very well but we had a good 
time and | walked away with two 21-inch 
‘fish. Plenty for a family dinner. 
| Weldon is the Rockfish Capital of the World 
land every year thousands of folks flock to 
Halifax County to eat, drink and, most impor- 


‘tantly, fish. This is a big part of the local 


economy, but heavy rains 
and flooding of the Roanoke 
River threatened the last 
week of the season. 

Thanks to the N.C. Wild- 
life Resources Commission 
for recognizing the impor- 
tance this season plays in 
the enjoyment of this beau- 
tiful part of North Carolina 
and extending the season. It 
helped provide a chance for 
more people to get on over 
to Weldon, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina and Halifax 
to catch some fish, visit the historic sites, 
and maybe even drop by The Hen & The Hog 
for a delicious dinner. You should do the same 
next spring when the shad and stripers are 
running again. 


Rep. Brian Turner 
N.C. House 116 


Let’s Work Together 


| want to share with you how impressed | am 
with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. 
| have hunted in and worked with other state's 
offices throughout the South and have never 
had the welcomed feeling | have here in N.C. 
| have made numerous calls about areas for 
hunting wild pigs in game lands, deer depre- 
dation permits and predator hunting as well. 
Every single time | have been given thorough 
and well thought out feedback and have even 
had maps sent to me with notations. | just 
wanted to share because normally we only hear 
of the complaints ... of which | have none! 
Thank all of the NCWRC employees for me, 
it has been my pleasure to work with them. 


Chef Derek St. Romain 
Burlington 


Editor's Note: Derek St. Romain is a regional 
coordinator for Backyard Bow Pro, a charity that 
connects hunters with families and communities 
in need of food assistance. St. Romain was 
included in an article on Backyard Bow Pro in 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Wildlife in North Carolina’s 2016 Fall 
Outdoor Guide. For more information on the 
organization, visit nohungrypeople.org. 


Turn In Violators 


| was fishing the Delayed Harvest area on 
Curtis Creek in McDowell County [last spring] 
when | had a conversation with another 
angler. This person informed me that he 
observed a certain group of people who were 
using bait and filling up their buckets with 
trout to keep. Now, we all know the reason 
for this season and the rules that apply. It is 
a good thing for law abiding anglers, but 
when these kind of people have no regard 
for the law, and no respect for others, it is a 
sickening thing. 

| love my state. But these people ruin 
it for everyone. | realize that there are not 
enough game wardens to cover an area all the 
time, so what can we do? It is only going to 
get worse unless something is done. 


Jeremy Greene 
Marion 


Editor’s Note: Lt. Sam Craft with the Com- 
mission’s Enforcement Division reminds the 
public that officers count on them to help catch 
violators. Here are Craft's tips on how you can help: 
“On average, there is one enforcement officer per 
county. Officers are responsible for the entire 
county and occasionally are called to adjacent 
counties to cover calls. The sporting public is 
one of an enforcement officer’s greatest assets. 
Officers rely on their interest in the conservation 
of the state’s wildlife and fishery resources to 
aid them in locating violations. 

“Sportsmen often witness violations of the 
law while they themselves are engaged in the 
sport of hunting, fishing or boating. If you see a 
violation, you can call 1-800-662-7137 to speak 
with a dispatcher for immediate assistance. You 
can also text the word WILDTIP and your message 
to 274637 (CRIMES). You can remain completely 
anonymous using either method. The next time 
you see your local wildlife enforcement officer, 
take the opportunity to get their contact infor- 
mation. Rest assured they welcome phone calls 
reporting violations.” 


Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 


: 
| Letters shouldbe sent via e-mailto letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 


Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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Bald eagles are alive and well again 


in North Carolina thanks to one of the 


great conservation success stories 


WRITTEN BY JOSH LEVENTHAL 
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Act in 1968, offering them new protections 
in much of the country, and 10 years later 


were listed as either endangered or threat- 


ened in the lower 48 states. 


Perhaps the biggest threat to the bald 
eagle, and the primary culprit in its decline, 
was the use of DDT as a pesticide to control 
mosquitoes and other insects in the years 
after World War II. The pesticide washed 


into streams, where fish and aquatic plants 


absorbed it. Eagles consumed the contam- 
inated fish, which in turn blocked the ability 


of adult female eagles to produce calcium. 


This led to them laying brittle eggs that 
cracked during incubation or otherwise 
did not hatch. 


DDT was banned in 1972, but by 
then the damage had been done to eagle 
populations. In 1963, per USFWS data, 
only 487 nesting pairs of bald eagles 
remained in the continental United States. 
A similar decline of bald eagles occurred 
in North Carolina, and by the start of the 
1980s, the state was without a known 
pair of nesting bald eagles—the last one 
had been spotted near Corolla in the late 
1970s, Henson said. 


The ban of DDT may have been the 
single biggest factor in the recovery of bald 


eagles in North Carolina. It was not, however, 


the only one. 


A 


A Hack Job 

One of the first steps to restoring a pop- 
ulation of birds is, quite simply, to get some 
birds. While that may sound easy, intro- 
ducing those birds to the wild is not. And 
in the case of the N.C. Bald Eagle Project, 
acquiring and rearing eaglets was challenging 
and time-consuming. And that’s where the 
hacking part of this recovery begins, because 
that is how biologists secured the 29 
eaglets they would release at Lake 
Mattamuskeet between 1983 
and 1988. 

Commission and USFWS 
biologists partnered with other 
states where eagles were more 
populous—such as Wisconsin, 
Virginia and Maryland — to 
“hack” an egg out of a nest. 
That egg would be sent to the 
George Miksch Sutton Avian 
Research Center in Bartlesville, 


Okla., where it would be hatched in captivity 
and reared until roughly 6 weeks old. The 

eaglet would then be sent to the biologists 

at Mattamuskeet, who would place it in an 
artificial nest within a cage at the top of a 

30-foot tower near the lake. 

“We put sticks in there and made it look 
like a nest,” Henson said. “We tried to make 
it feel like they were in the wild.” 

Biologists used these towers to replicate a 
natural eagle habitat while also mimicking 
the rearing process—all without disturbing 
the eaglet. USFWS employees and volun- 
teers built the two-tiered hacking towers 


in clearings by the woods, just north of the 
Mattamuskeet lodge. A canvas backdrop 
allowed biologists to approach the towers 
during feeding time without being seen by 
the eaglets. They would then climb a ladder 
up a metal pipe in the middle of the tower, 
where they could reach into the cages and 
place fish inside. 

An observation blind built on the ground 
about 75 yards away, just off Canal Road, 
allowed biologists and volunteers to keep 
track of the eagles’ activity. Volunteers played 

a big role in the 
project, from 


TODD PUSSER 


EAGLES 


TIPS ON HOW TO VIEW BALD 


Where to Watch: Prime viewing areas in North Carolina include Jordan 
Lake, which has an observation deck built for bald eagle viewing and 
often has viewing sessions led by Park Ranger Steve McMurray, and 
Lake Mattamuskeet. 

When to Watch: Bald eagles are most populous in North Carolina 
leading up to and during the breeding season. Migrating bald eagles 
typically return to North Carolina in the fall. They generally lay their 
eggs in January, and those eggs hatch in February. It takes roughly 
11 weeks for young to fledge the nest, so that typically begins in 
early April. 

Resources: Be sure to give the NC. Birding Trail (ncbirdingtrail.org) 
a try before heading out. The website is a partnership between 
six Organizations and run by the Commission’s Scott Anderson. It 
allows participants to mark on a map where they see specific species. 
In turn, visitors can search the map to see where specific species 


college students to locals who helped observe 
the birds to the two fishermen, brothers 
Michael and Del Meekins, who provided 
fish to feed the birds. 

“We had volunteers who worked seven 
days a week and who could sit there and 
record behaviors,” said Kelly Davis, a former 
USFWS wildlife biologist who was involved 
in the program. “We wanted to track if [the 
eaglets] were jumping up and down, exer- 
cising their wings, feeding. We were trying 
to keep track and make sure they were doing 
behaviors that were common with those 
stages [of development].” 

Biologists prepared the eagles for fledging 
at the 11-week mark by outfitting each with 
an ankle tag and radio collar before opening 
their cage doors. For about a week, the eagles 
would stand at the edge of the platform, hop 
around and flap their wings before feeling 
comfortable enough to fly off. The radio 
collars provided data for a few weeks, long 
enough for biologists to be assured the eagles 
were in good shape. 

The first pair of nesting bald eagles in 
North Carolina was spotted in 1984 just 
seven miles from Lake Mattamuskeet in 
the Gull Rock Game Land. Another two 
nests were discovered in the state over the 
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have been spotted. 


course of the survey. The hacking program's 
impact on eagle recovery in North Carolina 
cannot be quantified because biologists could 
not get good enough looks at the returning 
eagles to determine if they were tagged. 

“The 1984 nest kind of surprised us,” 
Davis said of the first post-DDT nest. “I 
guess the birds were going to do it on 
their own. They were going to recover. I 
think we fast-tracked their recovery.” 

“The recovery of the bald eagle was 
probably the highlight of my career as a 
wildlife biologist,” said Henson, the 2009 
winner of the distinguished Thomas L. 
Quay Wildlife Diversity Award. “I feel very 
fortunate to have been intimately involved. 
The finding of each new nest was cause to 
believe that recovery was not only possible 
but likely. The hacking effort was very 
important in that it provided breeding stock 
needed after the DDT problem was solved. 
Recovery would likely have happened 
eventually without the hacking program, 
but it would have been delayed.” 


Keeping Count 

Each new discovery of a bald eagle nest made 
headlines. In 1986, the state’s second “post- 
DDT” nest was discovered in Washington 


County at the mouth of the Roanoke River. 
Two years later, a nest was found in Beaufort 
County near Durham Creek, then two years 
after that one turned up in Chowan at Rocky 
Hock Creek. By 1994, with 10 new bald 
eagle nesting territories, the recovery was 
well on its way. In 2008, before bald eagles 
were removed from the endangered list, 
the number of nesting territories in North 
Carolina spiked to 123 —including 12 
new ones. 

From 1984 to 2008, Commission biol- 
ogists annually tracked existing and new 
nests in each region of the state— Coastal, 
Piedmont and Mountains. (The Commission 
continues to conduct bald eagle surveys, 
but not on an annual basis so that resources 
can be put toward species in greater need.) 
A biologist was responsible for each region 
and would team up with a technical assistant 
during breeding season—late fall through 
the spring —to visit each nesting location. 
They did this with the help of landowners, 
foresters and loggers, and general bird 
enthusiasts who reported nest locations to 
the Commission. Biologists would also 
provide technical assistance to residents 
about what they should do in and around 
nests and roost sites, previously in con- 


_ nection to the Endangered Species Act and 


currently to the Bald and Golden Eagle 


' Protection Act. 


At each nesting territory, biologists col- 


_ lected a variety of data, including whether 


a nest is occupied (meaning at least one 
eagle associated with that territory) or 
unoccupied; if a nest is active with at least 
one egg in it; and whether any chicks 
fledge, and if so, how many. They also 
tracked the location of each nest tree, the 
species of each nest tree, and whether the 
tree is alive or dead. 

Bald eagles are most populous in the 
Coastal region of the state, where land bird 
biologist John Carpenter reports that there 
are currently at least 120 nesting territo- 
ries. “Water is a big part of their ecology,” 
Carpenter said. “On the coast, they have 


_ access to so much more [water] that they 


can spread out a little bit farther.” 
Carpenter's survey in 2015 revealed that 
Beaufort County had the largest population 
of bald eagles. In the Piedmont region, 
Carpenter reports that there are at least 66 


_ nesting territories. In the Mountains, biol- 


ogist Christine Kelly tracked another 22 
nesting territories. 


Eagle Viewing Party 

Biologists aren't the only ones who have 

followed the eagle’s recovery over the years. 
The birding community has been along for 
the ride as well, delighting in seeing more 


_and more eagles on their outings. “They are 


big impressive birds,” Davis said. “They 
bring people a lot of joy, and that’s nice.” 


EMILY TANNER 


Lynn Moseley, a retired professor of 
biology at Guilford College and a longtime 
member of the Piedmont Bird Club, hap- 
pened upon a pair of nesting bald eagles at 
Lake Higgins in Greensboro 23 years ago. 
She's been tracking them since she got a call 
from a fellow bird club member to come over 
to Jim and Anne Howard Millikan’s house 
because they thought a pair of bald eagles 


“The recovery of the 


Bild Coyle 
was probably the 


highlight of my career 


as a wildlife biologist” 


were nesting nearby. What they found was 
just the eighth pair of nesting bald eagles 
in the state. 

Moseley didn’t want to risk missing any- 
thing that first year, so she organized fellow 
club members for “dawn to dusk” coverage 
of the eagles from the Millikan’s back deck — 
where they had a clear view of the nest. Not 
only did the birds stay, but they laid an egg 
on March 4. On April 5, the eaglet was born. 

“I think probably it’s the most amazing, 
in terms of actual observations, project that 
I have worked on,” Moseley said. “It was 
the most exciting opportunity.” 

The eagles’ arrival also coincided with the 
city’s plans to tear down and reconstruct a 


EMILY TANNER 


An eagle returns to the nest with a fish 
to feed its young. On the verge of extinc- 
tion four decades ago, there are now 
roughly 200 bald eagle nesting territo- 
ries in North Carolina. 


nearby bridge. Knowing the protections the 
Endangered Species Act provided the nesting 
eagles, Moseley successfully petitioned the 
state to delay construction until after nesting 
season was completed. Her work paid off, 
as the pair would successfully nest for six 
consecutive years. 

Challenges did follow. In the seventh year, 
the male bird returned with a new mate, 
leading Moseley to believe that the female 
had died, possibly from a brain disease that 
was prevalent at the time. Three times the 
new pair would have their nests blown down 
before finally settling in a new one at nearby 
Lake Brandt, where Moseley continues to 
track them. 

“It's been a great story, a great opportu- 
nity to be a small part of this recovery,” 
Moseley said. “If all the pairs of eagles had 
gone through this kind of drama, it would 
have been quite a wild ride for eagle recovery 
in North Carolina, with road construction 
and storms blowing down nests and possible 
disease taking out a member of a mated 
pair. There have been lots of ups and downs 
but more successes than failures, I’m glad 
to say, and they have done really well over 
the years.” = 


Josh Leventhal is editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be reached at 919-707-0177. 
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A Bushell 


t's kind ofa surreal scene, at least as far as fam- 

ily vacations go. Two of my old college bud- 

dies, their wives and our combined nine chil- 
dren are standing ankle deep in Pamlico Sound 
about a quarter mile from the terminus of Hatteras 
Island. The Ocracoke ferry is steaming north (or is 
it east?) a couple hundred yards away with a load 
of cars and tourists. The Carolina Skiff we rode 
over on is gently bobbing in the sound, barely 
straining at the anchor we set in the shoal. 

Steve Jones, another old friend from my days 
in Chapel Hill, has the kids’ attention as he coaches 
them up before the day’s adventure begins. We’re 
all going clamming, an activity our families have 
adopted when vacationing together in the sum- 
mer on the Outer Banks. 

Clamming checks all the boxes for what our 
extended clan looks for in a group activity. It’s easy 
(for both young and old alike), outdoors (beats a 
round of mini-golf), relatively inexpensive (our day 
always ends with a clam dinner) and educational 


Full of Tun 


(plenty of teaching moments for the kids). Sure, 
clamming lacks the thrills of hooking a largemouth 
bass or working a spring gobbler, but it also lacks 
mosquitos and sweat—and I picked nary a tick off 
a carcass when we were done. 

“I like that you have to search for them, it’s 
not like finding shells on the shore,” my middle 
daughter, Olivia, 15, says. “I also like the environ- 
ment. You don’t just see clams; you see skates, 
blue crabs, dolphins and horseshoe crabs. You 
don’t see that every day. Its becoming a tradition 
for our families.” 

My youngest daughter, Nicole, 14, adds: “I like 
how you get to eat the clams, because I love sea- 
food. Looking for clams is a nice activity to do with 
your friends.” 


A {itlle Histow 
It would certainly be stretching the truth to sug- 


gest that my buddies and I dreamed of the day we 
would take our families clamming together, but it 


CATA 


raphed by Melissa McGaw 
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Clamming on the sandy shoals 


of sounds can be a relatively 
easy way to procure a seafood 
dinner. Opposite page: Steps 
for clamming are rather simple. 
Rake until you feel a thunk, 
then see if it is a clam. In North 
Carolina, hard clams must be 
at least l-inch thick to be legal 
to harvest. 
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is just another in the many 
fond memories that date back 
several decades. 

I met Steve in the late 
1980s during a game of 
Trivial Pursuit (which also 
happened to be my second 
date with my wife, Renee). 
Later he poured beers at 
The Henderson Street Bar 
in Chapel Hill, a favorite 
watering hole. I made my 


Clams are not the only animals 
around. An occasional blue crab is 
spooked from inside its eelgrass 
hideout, scooting sideways to startle 
someone. At one point, a skate glides 
by, and those who can see it stand 
still, while those who can't come run- 
ning, which spooks it even more. 


Steve first suggested a clamming trip a few 
years ago as a way to include all the children in 
a fun, safe and consumptive activity. Steve, 50, 
runs the bar at Dinky’s Waterfront Restaurant in 
Hatteras, but maintains his captain’s license and 
does inshore charters along with his brother, Rick, 
who works for the ferry service. He’s been guiding 
for 34 years, subs as a mate for hire and also cap- 
tains for the famed Albatross charter fleet when 
Ernie Foster needs him. Steve is able to borrow 
Rick’s skiff, take a day off and is nice enough to 
take us clamming. 

We meet at Oden’s 
Dock in Hatteras ona 
Wednesday morning, 
then wait impatiently 
for a squall west of us 
to pass. We had rented 
enough life preservers in 
Avon to make sure every; 
one had one that fit. A 
20-minute boat ride puts 
us on a shoal within sight 
of a dredge island. 


first offshore forays with 
Steve and he later owned 
and ran the Chaser charter 
boat out of Oden’s Dock in 
Hatteras before selling the 
hull years later when the 
economy went south. With 
Steve, I caught my first mahi, yellowfin tuna and 
wahoo, and lost my only billfish. He killed his 
first couple of deer with me. He is one of the most 
knowledgeable saltwater anglers I’ve met, and our 
various outdoors adventures cemented an already 
fast friendship. 

Christopher “Kit” Strickland and I went to 
high school and college together, and lived in 
the Kappa Sigma house with Keith Wood. Petra 
Strickland, Jodie Wood and my wife Renee enjoy 
each other’s company and put up with most of the 
“good ideas” the guys come up with. The Strick- 
land girls—Megan, Kirsten, and twins Tessa and 
Jill, team up with my girls and Edie Wood. Xander 
Wood is a good sport with all of this female com- 
pany. All the kids get along, making for great vaca- 
tions when we can time it right. 


Steve gives the chil- 
dren a quick demonstra- 
tion, dragging or pushing the clam rake through 
the hard sand. “When you feel something hard 
or feel a ‘thunk,’ rake it up and see if it’s a clam,” 
he says, while the parents eye the upturned clam 
rakes in the kids’ hands with some alarm. Several 
are standard commercially-made rakes with little 
catch baskets at the base. But a couple others are 
homemade from butter knives welded to a cross- 
bar. Parents keep watchful eyes on the rakes, lest 
there be an unplanned trip to the local urgent 
care facility. 

The kids split into groups and share the rakes, 
with a parent tending to the youngest. It’s like an 
aquatic Easter egg hunt with a frequent “got one” 
punctuating the soundscape. Mercifully, the kids 
are sharing the rakes and being careful. Two laun- 
dry baskets lashed to ring buoys serve as floating 
harvest containers. 


Scratching the Surface 

Clams are not the only animals around. An occa- 
sional blue crab is spooked from inside its eel- 
grass hideout, scooting sideways to startle some- 
one. At one point, a skate glides by, and those who 


can see it stand still, while those who can’t come 
running, which spooks it even more. Skates lack 
the venomous spine of the stingray, but have hard 
projections along the back and tail for defense. Like 
any wild animal, they are best left alone. 

At one point, 16-year-old Edie Wood rakes up 
something a lot bigger than a clam, a knobbed 
whelk. Almost a foot long, this predator of the 
clam was still alive and withdrew into its shell, 
sealing itself from harm with its hard operculum 
when retracted, but revealing a beautiful peach- 
orange aperture. Edie decides to keep the animal 
as a keepsake, which I think raises an interesting 
ethical question. So, I ask her if she’s going to eat 
it—a possibility that she had not considered. Her 
mother, Jodie, a former Greensboro assistant 
district attorney, asks me if I’ve ever killed a deer 
because it had big antlers—certainly a fair question, 
but I’m also thinking ‘here we go.’ However, I’m not 


_ a trophy hunter and reply that I’ve eaten every deer 


I've killed. | don’t want to argue with Jodie (and 
she doesn’t lose many). So after some discussion, it 
is decided that the whelk would be consumed, and 
into the clam holder it goes. 

The whelk reminds me of a previous clamming 
trip when my wife, Renee, was in waist-deep water 
and felt a sizeable thump at the end of her rake. 
“At first | thought I had the mother of all clams,” 
she recalls. So, she pulls the rake out of the eelgrass 
and discovers a horseshoe crab—not necessarily 


_the most pleasant of surprises. “When I got the 


rake out of the water, the crab was upside down 


_and those little legs were flailing around. I freaked 


out a little and jumped back.” 

Yeah, just a tad. It turns out her rubber sandal 
came off and rapidly floated to the surface, nudging 
her in the backside, causing my normally unflap- 
pable wife to shriek again. I’m pretty sure this 


qualifies as the first documented Croc attack 


in Pamlico Sound. 
After collecting about 100 clams (half of our 
legal vessel limit), Steve measures the smaller ones 


to make sure they are thick enough to be legal to 


harvest. We head back to the boat for a quick ride 
to a sand dollar sandbar, where we find some live 
sand dollars. It looks comical with the entire party 
on their hands and knees, like two basketball teams 
searching for a lost contact. 

There are plenty of sand dollars, but greed is 
addressed quickly. Some are kept for conversion 
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A family searches for clams 


on a falling tide. Opposite: 
These quahogs are headed for 
the catch basket and then the 
dinner table. 
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to Christmas tree ornaments, but most are returned 
to the water alive. “Going to the sand dollar area was 
a really educational experience for me,” recounts 
my oldest daughter, Caroline, 17. “I never knew 
that sand dollars were fuzzy and moved with legs 
like a sea star until | saw several moving in the 
gentle current. This sight makes me appreciate 
the aquatic diversity that calls our coast home 
that much more.” 

On the way in, Steve talks about his infrequent 
clamming trips. “I only do two or three each sum- 
mer,” he says. “My brother Rick does a lot more. As 
far as trips go, it’s just relaxing. There’s no pressure 
to find them. Also, we can mix in some inshore 
bottom fishing if they want. We also see dolphins 
on the ride in or out.” 

Steve says interested parties can call Oden’s 
Dock or Teach’s Lair Marina in Hatteras to find 
local charters for clamming trips. 


Southern Ouler Banks 


Steve and Rick Jones are not the only Hatteras 
Island guides, and clamming is certainly not rele- 
gated to Pamlico Sound only. 

Brian Goodwin operates Native Guide Service 
in Beaufort. I first met him in the mid-1990s when 
he hosted my wife and me on a flounder gigging 
trip for Carolina Adventure magazine. An eighth- 
generation southern Outer Banks waterman, 
Goodwin pilots his 2310 Bay Ranger around Cape 


Lookout in search of light-tackle saltwater finfish 
of all types, but he also does eco tours, history 
tours and the occasional clamming trip. 

“Clams and flounder gigging helped put me 
through college,” he said. “I love it when folks get 
to take fresh North Carolina seafood home with 
them, and clamming is a guaranteed way to do it. 
Families love sharing the experience.” 

Goodwin targets sand and grass flats in Core 
Sound with water depths ranging from ankle to 
knee deep. His typical trips are midday and, for 
a guide, he says they don’t have the time pressure 
and searching of a finfish trip. To see Goodwin 
on a typical clamming trip, go to www.deotv.net/ 
NC-Seafood-Page. In addition to his angling 
prowess, Goodwin is a professional videographer 
and outdoor show host. 


The Aftermath 


Steve drives the boat back to Oden’s Dock, where 
the wives and children disembark and head to local 
fast food joint Hatterasman for lunch while Kit, 
Keith and I stay on the boat with Steve as he eases 
the big skiff back to a private launch off of a sound- 
side canal in Hatteras. His knowledge of businesses 
and people of the village add yet another layer to 
a great day on the water. 

Once home, we put the clams in tubs with salt- 
water overnight to allow them to purge sand from 
their systems. Then they go into a cooler with 


Clam Fads 


The subject of our clamming safari was the quahog (Mercanaria mercanaria), 


a hard-shell clam common from Canada to Florida. Clams fall into “hard shell” 
and “soft shell,” but that’s a bit misleading as soft-shells are hard, but thinner 
and brittle. 

Quahogs (pronounced KWA-hog) are marketed by their size. The small- 
est are Littlenecks and are the most tender. They are about 1.5 to a tad over 
2 inches across the shell. Cherrystone clams are under 3 inches across. The 
biggest quahogs are called chowder clams and are mostly rough-chopped and 
added to chowders and stews. On this trip we ate the smaller clams that night 
and froze the chowder clams whole for Hatteras-style chowder later at home. 
Like oysters, one consumes the entire animal, as opposed to just the adductor 
muscle as one does with scallops. 

Quahogs are not the most mobile critters in the sound but they can move 
with the aid of a large “foot” muscle. With two siphons, quahogs filter water for 
plankton and oxygen, and the larger clams can filter about a gallon of water an 
hour. Through this filtering system they can also ingest pollutants and bacteria. 
The N.C. Division of Marine Fisheries will issue Shellfish Polluted Area procla- 
mations when an area is tested and found at issue. The clams will eliminate 
pollutants in due time and return to an edible state. 

Common predators of hard clams include sea stars, whelks, crabs, birds, 
some fish and humans. The name “quahog” comes from the Native American 
name “poquaujock,” meaning horse fish. The Latin name is derived from a word 
that means wages, and was given to the quahog after learning that Native 


Americans used its purple inner shell, or “wampum,” as currency and for jewelry. 


Source: Environmental Data Center; University of Rhode Island 


Sometimes rakes are optional 


on a clamming trip, particularly 


for kids. If you don’t want to 


invest in a clam rake, a garden 


rake or four-tined cultivator 


will work as well. 
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Both Keith and Jodie have known Steve for years. 
but have never been out on the water—or in the 
with him. 


bagged ice for the day, and then they go to a party. 
The Wood family has a house in Avon, and Keith 
is a master of the Low Country Boil (or Frogmore 
Stew, to some). We all meet at 
their house where the smaller 


water 


“He was sooo good with the 
kids,” Keith says. “He’s the best 


clams are mixed with the 

potato, corn, sausage, shrimp, 
copious amounts of Old Bay 
Seasoning—and “just a hint of 
sand,” Renee says as she’s eat- 
ing. I sip a beer and watch the 
dinner unfold and the hunt- 


I've ever seen around kids. Or 
anybody, for that matter.” 
Jodie nods and adds, “I think 
all the kids had so much fun. It 
doesn’t take much to find one. 
Everybody had success.” 
The larger chowder clams 


are frozen in gallon Zip-Loc 
bags, and we relive this great 
time with old friends over Hat- 
teras-style clam chowder (no 


er-gatherer in me wonders if 
the children realize that they 
just killed and consumed a 
wild animal. I wonder if they 
even care. Either way, the clams taste good, a fact milk or cream, and yes, it’s still chowder) later in 
not lost on the crowd this evening. Keith’s parents the year at home in Garner. 

Clamming may not be as exciting as catching 
finfish, but it’s something of a treasure hunt in the 
sound—buried treasure at that. We hope to do it 


Al and Betty Wood join for dinner, making a good 
night even better. 

Keith and Jodie talk about their thoughts before 
the trip. “I thought someone was going to get sea- 
sick,” says Keith with a chuckle. “I didn’t think 
we would find any, because I’ve just never seen 
them,” Jodie says. 


every Summer. = 


Mike Zlotnicki is associate editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be reached at 919-707-0175. 


or at home, it is the perfect conclusion to a hot summer's day. 


1/2-pound fresh crumbled Chorizo sausage (Mexican style) 


Cherize and Beer 
Braised N.C. Clams 


Transform the results of your clamming outing—or even 
your quick trip to the fish store—into a tasty meal by follow- 
ing Chef Chad MciIntyre’s simple steps for chorizo and clams. 
This dish does not disappoint, and whether you're at the beach 


Chorizo and Clams 
(Serves 4) 


Ingredients 


1 tablespoon olive oil 
2 tablespoons minced garlic 
1 small red onion fine chopped 


2 12-ounce bottles of pilsner style beer 
(non-alcoholic beer can be substituted) 


4 pounds fresh, medium-to-large North Carolina clams 


(approximately 40-45 clams) 

1 lemon (quartered) 

2 tablespoons chopped cilantro 
Toasted bread to serve (optional) 


Preparation 


_ To begin, wash and inspect the clams before cooking. Make sure all clams are closed tight 
and have a healthy weight-to-size ratio. Discard any opened, uncooked clams or ones that 


feel hollow or empty. Tap the shell of an opened clam; if it doesn’t close, don’t use it. These 


_ are dead and should not be consumed. 


Heat oil on high in a heavy-bottomed pot large enough to cover all the ingredients. Add 
the garlic and red onion, and saute for roughly 5 minutes or until just browned. Crumble 
in the chorizo and cook until done, about 4 to 5 minutes. Add both bottles of beer and 
continue to heat on high until the beer boils, then reduce heat to medium high. 


Add clams to pot and quickly stir a few times before covering the pot tightly with a lid. 
Steam the clams for approximately 6—8 minutes or until they open. Remove pot from 
heat and squeeze lemon onto the clams. Sprinkle half of the cilantro over clams, give the 
clams another stir and then sprinkle remaining cilantro over the clams. 


Transfer to a large bowl or leave in the pot to serve. Serve with a toasted loaf of any type 


of crusted bread—or even a batch of cornbread—to help sop up the broth. 


; 
_ Cooking Online: Tune in to the Wildlife Resources Commission's YouTube channel and Facebook 


page for our Wild & Tasty series and watch Chef Chad Mcintyre in action cooking this recipe 
and others. 
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RITHEN BY JEFF BEANE 


Trapped: Ants and a mosquiée await slow 
digestion in the phytotelma of this purple 
pitcher plant. 


HAT A WORLD WE LIVE IN. 17'S MOSTLY WATER, 
AND AS FOR THE LAND, 7S MOSTLY DOMINATED 


BY tNSECTS—LOTS OF INSECTS—AND BY PLANTS. 
THE INSECTS EAT THE PLANTS, MOSTLY. BUT SOMETIMES— 
ONCE tN A WHILE—THE PLANTS EAT THE INSECTS. 


Plants aren't typically thought of as predators except 
in science fiction, but a good many of them actually are. 
Carnivorous plants—ones that capture and eat insects and 
other small animals—evolved in acidic, nutrient-poor 
(especially nitrogen-poor) habitats. Insects are rich in 
nitrogen, and the ability of some plants to catch them, 
absorb them and utilize their nutrients, provides them with 
the edge they need to eke out an existence in peaty, acidic 
habitats such as mountain bogs, coastal seeps and pocosins. 

About 600 species of carnivorous plants occur world- 
wide, and North Carolina is home to over 30 of them, 
including some 16 bladderworts, five sundews, three 
butterworts and the world-renowned and truly unique 
Venus flytrap. Charles Darwin once called the Venus flytrap 
“one of the most wonderful [plants] in the world.” The 
remaining six (and some may argue that number) are 
pitcher plants. 


Pitcher plants (also some- 
times spelled “pitcherplants” or 
“pitcher-plants”) are named for 
their shape. Each leaf is tube 
shaped, forming a vertical vessel 
with a small pool of liquid 
(properly called a phytotelma) at the bottom, made up of 
collected rainwater and enzymes the plant produces to 
help it digest trapped insects. Tubular or funnel-shaped 
leaves are something of a marvel, evoking some questions 
among evolutionary biologists as to how they first evolved. 
But such leaves have developed independently several 
times since the first green plants appeared. 

Some pitcher plant species produce nectar that attracts 
insects; others have pigments in their leaves that serve as 
visual attractants. The rims of most pitchers are slippery 
with nectar or a waxy cuticle that causes insects to lose 
their footing. The inside walls are lined, especially near 
the bottom of the tube, with many downward-facing hairs 
that greatly deter any insect that falls in from climbing 
out. Most insects that enter a pitcher never come out 
again. Even small vertebrate animals occasionally fall 
victim to these simple but effective pitfalls. 
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Above: The beautiful reddish-purple 
flowers of the purple pitcher plant. Left: 
Tiny, downward-pointing hairs on the 
inside of pitcher plant leaves help pre- 
vent insects from escaping. Below: The 
purple pitcher plant is named for the 
deep purplish veins in its leaves. 


CAROLINA PITCHERS 

The family Sarraceniaceae, which includes all North American pitcher 
plants, and the genus Sarracenia, which includes all the species in 
North Carolina and the Southeast, are named for Dr. Michel S. 
Sarrazin, an early naturalist from Quebec. 

The purple pitcher plant, Sarracenia purpurea, is the region’s most 
widely distributed species, and perhaps the most familiar. This 
species, with its squat, decumbent growth habit, most closely resem- 
bles a water pitcher in shape. It is also the species most commonly 
called just plain “pitcher” (other colloquial names include frog’s 
britches, huntsman’s cup, sidesaddle plant and dumbwatches). The 
green leaves are beautifully veined with purple, and the large, nod- 
ding flowers are a deep reddish-purple. Purple pitcher plants are 
fairly common in the southern Coastal Plain and Sandhills, and 
occur in a few places in the Piedmont and southern Mountains. 
The montane form and the Piedmont-Coastal Plain form are usu- 
ally regarded as distinct varieties—S. purpurea var. montana and S. 
purpurea var. venosa, respectively. A few botanists have considered 
them to be separate species. 

The also familiar yellow pitcher plant, Sarracenia flava, is the 
tallest and most conspicuous of all our species, reaching a height of 
3 feet or more. Also called trumpets or lilies, these plants are most 
common in our Coastal Plain and Sandhills, but are also found in 
a few scattered localities in the southern Piedmont. Seeing a large 
stand of these yellowish-green plants, with or without their large 
yellow flowers, is truly impressive and akin to standing in some 
alien carnivorous forest. Such stands were once common across 
our Coastal Plain but are now few and far between. 

The red pitcher plant, Sarracenia rubra, is a slender, erect-growing 
species that is smaller than the yellow (up to about 20 inches) and 
named for the reddish veins in its leaves. Also known as sweet pitcher 
plant, it is reasonably common in our southern Coastal Plain. 

The mountain sweet pitcher plant, Sarracenia jonesii, is regarded 
by some authorities as a subspecies of S. rubra, to which it is very 
similar. Endemic to the Carolinas, it is known from only a few 
populations in the Mountains of southwestern North Carolina 
and northwestern South Carolina. 

The hooded pitcher plant, Sarracenia minor, named for the curving 
end of the leaf that forms a hood over the mouth of the pitcher, 
grows only in a few places in the southeastern corner of our state. 
Typically standing about 8 to 10 inches but occasionally exceed- 
ing 30, itis much more common further south. In some wetlands 
in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, it is the most common— 
and often the only—pitcher plant present. 

The rarest species in North Carolina is the green pitcher plant, 
Sarracenia oreophila. Once thought to be a variant of the yellow 
pitcher plant, it is slightly smaller (up to about 30 inches) and 
has more greenish flowers. Green pitcher plants are known from 
only a couple of wetlands in our extreme southwestern Mountains, 
and from several scattered populations in Alabama, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Plant conservationists work hard to keep those locations 


secret—even though they can be difficult to maintain in captivity, 
the rarer carnivorous plants are always very popular targets of 
plant poachers. 

Pitcher plants hybridize readily, and fairly often do so where more 
than one species occur together. Hybrids between yellow and purple, 
red and purple, or yellow and red are common at some sites in 
North Carolina. 


PHFCHERS FOR THE FUTURE 
Pitcher plants require periodical fire 
or similar disturbance to eliminate 
plants that compete with them for 
space, water and nutrients, as well 
as to eliminate shrubs that would 
shade out the sun they need. In some 
situations, grazing by domestic live- 
stock has allowed them to persist. 
However, pitcher plants, and the wet- 
lands they need, are vanishing from 
North Carolina’s landscape. Only 
three of our species—yellow, purple 
and red—are anything resembling common in the state, and these 
have vanished from many sites where they once occurred. 
Agricultural, commercial and residential development has 

and many smaller 


doomed most of the historical large stands 
ones as well. But fire suppression and other forms of habitat alteration 
have also been contributing factors, as have illegal or unethical 
over-collecting for the horticultural trade. Four of our species are 
components of the longleaf pine ecosystem, and only about 3 percent 
of that once-vast system remains. Gone are the great, wet savannas 
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where yellow pitcher plants could once be seen stretching in all 
directions. Fortunately, several good-sized areas of protected land— 
including Fort Bragg, Sandhills and Holly Shelter game lands along 
with Croatan National Forest, Green Swamp Ecological Preserve, the 
Bladen Lakes area and a few others—should offer at least the three 
most common species a relatively secure future in our state. The 
Nature Conservancy and local land trusts have also protected some 
smaller tracts of habitat for Mountain 
and Coastal Plain species. 


PITCHERS FOR THE SOUL 
Pitcher plants conjure up some fond 
images and memories for me. It’s 
just plain nice to see them, whether 
stumbling across a tiny stand of just 
one or two red or purple pitchers 
poking up from some small hillside 
seep, or standing in a vast sea of 
yellow pitcher trumpets. I particu- 
larly enjoy visiting some of the rem- 
nant small pitcher plant bogs tucked 
away in unexpected portions of the Carolina Piedmont, such as the 
Uwharries. Most of these are gone now, but a few remain—spots 
that look like someone carefully scooped up a couple acres from 
the southeastern Coastal Plain and slapped them down in the middle 
of the otherwise rolling hills, red clay, upland hardwoods and mixed 
woods typical of the Piedmont region. 

Seemingly about half of the published photos you'll see of North 
Carolina's official state frog, the Pine Barrens treefrog (Hyla 
andersonii), depict one sitting in or on a pitcher plant—a scene 
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Clockwise: Mountain sweet pitcher 
plants in bloom. The veins of red pitcher 
plants create a distinct look.A pitcher 
plant moth, unlike most insects, is at 
home in this yellow pitcher plant. Hooded 


pitcher plants grow ina few places in the 


southeastern corner of North Carolina. A 
snail rests on a yellow pitcher plant leaf. 


which is not often witnessed in the real world. But once, in an impres- 
sive stand of yellow pitchers in one of the bomb impact areas on 
Fort Bragg, I found two of these beautiful treefrogs resting inside 
pitchers within a few minutes. It was one of those rare satisfying 
moments—like finding a toad actually sitting on a toadstool, or a 
corn snake in a cornfield. | have also found pine woods treefrogs 
(Hyla femoralis) using yellow pitcher plants as refugia. 

My late friend Aubrey Shaw (“The Last Turpentiner,” June 1997) 
was a man who truly loved carnivorous plants. His beautiful Bladen 
County property, which he called Teaberry Ridge, had yellow, purple 
and red pitchers on it. He enhanced the habitat for these natives 
and grew one or two other introduced ones, which he maintained 


_ in special open areas that he kept cut or burned. He loved showing 


his plants to individuals and small groups, and he built little walk- 
ways through them, using tree cross-sections as stepping-stones. 


I still recall the time he pulled up a yellow pitcher “trumpet” and tore 
_ it open to see what was inside. It was packed with dead insects, but 


one live American lady butterfly flew out, evidently very recently 
entrapped and little the worse for wear. Although Shaw has been 
gone for more than 20 years now, I still remember that moment and 
the twinkle in his eye as that very lucky butterfly hightailed it for 
the next county. 


WHEN BUGS FIGHT BACK 

I said most insects that enter a pitcher 
plants trap don’t ever come out. Aren't 
there always exceptions? And dont insects 
always find a way? Three species of moth 
in the genus Exyra depend on pitcher plants. 
Their larvae eat the leaves, and the adult moths 
often hang out inside the pitchers. Exyra ridingsii 
feeds mostly on yellow pitchers (and occasionally 
on hooded), E. fax (sometimes called an epauletted 
pitcher plant moth) feeds only on purple pitcher plants, 
and E. semicrocea (often called pitcher plant mining 
moth) feeds on several species. 

My friend, Steve Hall, the former invertebrate 
zoologist for the North Carolina Natural 
Heritage Program, has spent considerable 
time surveying for these moths. Hall’s per- 
ception of pitcher plants is different from 
that of most folks, who generally marvel in 
admiration when we see a big stand of plants 
with beautiful, perfect pitchers. Steve cringes. He 
knows there are few or no pitcher plant moths in 
that stand—the plants he loves to see are ragged 
with holes eaten in them. One problem moths face— 
besides the obvious decline of pitcher plants in 

eneral—is that the plants and their habitat need 
fire, and fire is pretty hard on insects. When more 
f the landscape was covered with pitcher plant 
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Above: A green lynx spider lurks atop a yellow pitcher plant on 
Sandhills Game Land. Below:A Pine Barrens treefrog guards the 
entrance to this yellow pitcher plant. 


wetlands, it was easy for moths to return to recolonize a patch of 
pitchers if the ones there got incinerated. But now, a hot fire in an iso- 
lated pitcher plant patch can kill an entire population of moths, and 
the distance to the next one may be too great for them to recolonize. 
One species of mosquito, Wyeomyia smithii, breeds only 
in the pitchers of S. purpurea, and its larvae eat the 
bacteria, protozoans, rotifers and tiny insects that 
also live there. (Incidentally, not all of North 
Carolina’s approximately 70 mosquito species bite 
humans, and W. smithii is one that usually prefers 
other hosts.) At least two other fly species—the pitcher 
plant midge (Metriocnemus knabi), and a flesh fly 
(Blaesoxipha fletcheri)—also occur only in the pitchers of 
S. purpurea, where their larvae feed on the dead insects that 
accumulate there. These fly larvae apparently actually benefit 
the plants by helping them break down trapped insects so 
that they can absorb their nutrients more efficiently. A 
few species of grasscutter wasp (Isodontia) also nest 
in some species of pitcher plants, packing the tubular 
leaves with alternating layers of dry grasses, each 
provisioned with paralyzed crickets or grasshoppers, 
which serve as fresh food for their developing larvae. 
When I consider these kinds of relationships—and how 
intricate and special they are, and how long it took for 
them to develop—I feel somewhat like an insect myself— 
small and insignificant, hopelessly trapped forever by my 
own fascination with the wonders of biodiversity, and 
invariably compelled to think, once again: What a world 
we live in! + 


OS ee ee 
Jeff Beane is a herpetologist and the collections manager of her- 


petology at the North Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences. He 
is a frequent contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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THE COLORS WERE NOTHING SHORT OF STUNNING AS | 
HEFTED THE HAND-SIZED PUMPHINSEED TOWARD mY HAYAK 
NESTLED BACH I A SMALL POCKET OF A BLACKWATER CREEK. 
FISHING THESE WATERS HAS BECOME SOMEWHAT OF A RITUAL FOR MY OLD 
HIGH SCHOOL BUDDY, HEN BICHNELL, AND ME SEVERAL TIMES A YEAR. fi 
GREENSBORO RESIDENT, BICHNELL BECAME FAMILIAR WITH MANY OF THE 
COASTAL CREEHS ALONG THE ROANOKE, CHOWAN, TARPAMLICO, NEUSE AND 
CAPE FEAR RIVER BASINS WHILE FISHING BREAM TOURNAMENTS WITH 
ANOTHER LONGTIME FRIEND, 
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Not being able to constantly run to the coast to 
fish these river basins, Bicknell gave up tournament 
fishing but still likes to make several trips a year 
to the region to sling flies at his favorite fish. He 
remains successful by taking advantage of the skills 
and knowledge he gained from tournament fishing, 
specifically for panfish. With a trusty 5-weight fly 
rod and a handful of poppers and sinking spiders 
that he ties himself, he will often catch over 100 
fish in a day. 

Being familiar with small creek boats that locals 
have been using for decades, it wasn’t too difficult 
to talk Bicknell into trying out one of my fishing 
kayaks. After quickly adapting to the smaller craft, 
he rarely takes his powerboat out anymore, opting 
now to use one of his own stealthy fishing kayaks. 
Instead of running across the open waters of big 
rivers like he used to do in tournaments to get to 
creeks feeding into rivers, he now drives to a selected 
creek and launches his kayak from one of the more 
than 100 boating access areas the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission has built and maintains 
along these river basins. 

It was on one of these jaunts early last fall that 
we pulled into the access area at Conaby Creek, 
not too far from Plymouth. We had fished Lake 
Phelps earlier in the morning and decided to try a 
creek after the winds ran us off of the lake. After 
launching, we didn’t have to go too far before we 
found fish ... or at least Bicknell found fish. 


HNOW YOUR FISH 


My normal approach to fishing is to throw a popping 
bug or floating spider on the fly rod until my shoul- 
der gives out or the fish don’t bite. Then I grab the 
ultralight with a Beetle Spin, Road Runner or crappie 
jig and fish for anything that will bite. Bicknell, 
on the other hand, starts with a fly rod and stays 
with it unless the fish are flat not interested. He will 
use a surface bug to start, but will quickly go toa 
slow-sinking bug if the fish don’t take the top-water 
offering or just spit at it. Ninety percent of the time, 
when he has to go to a sub-surface fly, he will tie 


on a slow-sinking spider variation that he has tied 
and fished with for years. The approach is simple, 
and knowing the seasonal patterns for targeted 
species is a key to success. 

Bluegill and other sunfish will generally start 
going shallow in the early spring. In slow-moving 
creeks feeding into the larger coastal rivers, it is a 
good idea to start looking around lily and spatter- 
dock pads. The pads will grow out on shallow sandy 
bottoms and sandbars. These panfish will start bed- 
ding [spawning] in late spring and keep on bedding 
through much of the summer. 

As the water starts to heat up, the smaller fish can , 
still be found shallow under the pads and in the 
shade of cypress trees growing out in the water. The 
larger fish, however, will start holding in deep water 
not too far from the old shallow bedding areas. As 
autumn approaches and the water begins to cool, the 
larger fish will once again spend more time in shal- 
lower water, fattening up for the cold winter months. 


LOST IN THE WEEDS 


On this fall day, we paddled a short distance up 
Conaby from the access area. Bicknell headed for a 
bed of lily pads and I started throwing a popping 
bug into the bushes by the bridge crossing over 
the creek. Now when I say I was throwing into the 
bushes, I was literally throwing into them and not 
to their base, like any other angler would throw a 
popping bug. 

Admittedly, | might be the world’s worst fly- 
fisherman, so I consider any fish I catch with a fly 
rod to be a real trophy. I am far better at agitating 
snakes sunning in the bushes, or stirring up a big 
swarm of wasps in overhanging branches, than I 
am at hitting the sweet spot between a clump of 
bushes or tree roots. 

I quickly found myself hung up in one of those 
bushes when I heard a fish hit the surface behind 
me at one of the bridge pilings. Laying my fly rod 
down in the bottom of the kayak, I picked up my 
ultralight loaded with a Road Runner spinner-jig. 
Flipping backward, | let the spinner drop a few 


seconds and started my retrieve. Bam! A decent 
bass hit the lure. 

“Nice, for a trash fish,” Bicknell said. “But we 
aren't here to bass fish.” 

At about that time, he lifted a hand-sized bluegill 
into his boat. Before I could get the bass released 
and recover the fly I had left dangling in the bush, 
Bicknell pulled in three more fish. 

“I have some more of these sinking spiders if 
you want one,” Bicknell called to me. 


“No, I'm good,” I blurted back to him. “I got my 


trusty floating spider on.” A bit of mumbling could 
be heard coming from his direction, but being a bit 
hard headed, I chose to ignore him. 

After watching him land a half dozen more 
bream, I decided it was time to go over and get a 
few of Bicknell's sinking spiders and watch what 
he was doing. Knowing my casting skills all too 
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Top: Pumpkinseed is one of 

the most colorful fish in North 
Carolina. Left: Fly-fishing with 
3-weight to 5-weight outfits is 
an effective way to catch pan- 
fish. Bottom left: The author 
fishes the canal near the pump 
house at Lake Mattamuskeet. 
Right: This pumpkinseed fell for 


a sinking spider. 


KEITH HENDRICKSON 
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HOW 10 TIE A SLOW-SINKING SPIDER 


DIRECTIONS 


4; 


Start by tying in your thread about halfway down 
the shank of the hook. Wrap down the shank to 
the barb. 


Place your weed guard mono along the top of the 
shank and carefully wrap it along the top spine of 
the hook on down into the bend of the hook while 


- making sure it stays on that spine. 


10. 


11; 


Wrap your thread back up the bend, forming a 
body bump by building up the thread wraps. 
Locate your thread in front of the bump. 


Take and strip some of the dubbing out of your 
chenille to expose about one-eighth of an inch of 
the chenille thread. 


Capture the chenille with your thread and secure 
it with thread wraps on back behind the body 
bump, then wrap your thread up the hook shank 
and stop about one-eighth of an inch from the 
eye of the hook. 


Wrap your chenille up the hook and stop about 
one-eighth of an inch from the eye of the hook. 


Capture the chenille with the thread and wrap 
several times over the chenille to secure it, and 
then trim off the excess chenille. Wrap a small 
head with your thread; tie it off securing it with 
several tight half hitches or whip finish, then 
trim off the thread. 


Tie your thread back in about halfway down the 
body. Form a saddle with the thread about 
one-eighth of an inch wide. 


Strip and separate six strands of the round 
rubber legs from the ribbon of leg material. 


Loosely capture one of the legs about midway 
and place two loose wraps around it. Position the 
leg material so the legs are parallel to the hook 
shank; you don’t want one leg going one way and 
the other shooting off in another direction. 


Loosely wrap in the second leg strand following 
the same process as the first; slightly above the 
first set of legs. 


12. If you have a rotary vise, using the rotating 


feature, rotate the jaws/hook slightly to tie in 


14. 


+0; 


16. 


18. 


19 


20. 


the rest of the legs; rotating the hook slightly 
for each set. This allows you to see what you are 
doing and evenly space the legs out around 
the hook. 


. Once the legs are evenly positioned, re-establish 


the saddle using thread wraps, keeping the wraps 
fairly loose so the legs don’t splay out at tight 
angles. Tie off your thread using several half 
hitches or whip finish. Trim off the thread. 


Grab the legs and pinch them between your 
fingers. Now twist the legs a few times together 
and hold them back behind the hook. 


Using a set of hackle pliers, pin the rubber legs 
down against the hook; securing the pliers to 
the hook. 


Re-tie in your thread at the eye of the hook. Pull 
the monofilament weed guard forward against 
the hook shank and capture it with a half dozen 
tight wraps of thread just back behind the eye of 
the hook. You want to form a loop of mono back at 
the bend of the hook. Once the mono is secured 
at the eye of the hook, you can pull the tag end of 
the mono to tighten the loop. You want the loop 
to be a bit larger than the bend of the hook, but 
not so large that a bream will have problems 
getting it into its mouth. 


. Bend the tag end of the mono tightly against 


the head of the fly, pinching it down with your 
fingernail. Secure the tag end down to the head 
with several tight wraps of thread. 


Carefully trim the remaining tag end of mono 
and using thread wraps, neaten the head up. 
Whip finish or secure the head with several half 
hitches. Trim off your thread. 


. Using your preferred head cement, coat the 


head of the fly and allow it some time to dry to 
ensure no cement gets on the legs when they 
are released. 


Release the legs, reposition them and make sure 
their angles look good. You can now trim the legs 
so they are all about the same length. Once you 
have them where you want them, coat the thread 
saddle well with head cement. Your fly is ready to 
fool the panfish. 


well, he handed me several of the flies he tied with 
weed guards on them. 

“Its past the middle of the day and the sun is 
bright, so the fish aren’t feeding on top,” Bicknell 
told me. “Let the spider sink, counting to at least 
five, then twitch it once and count to five again. 
Watch the spider until it sinks out of sight, then 
watch your line for the hit. Pay attention to where 
the hits are coming from and try to match the 
locations and depth.” 

Bicknell notes that some larger fish hang out 
near the end corners of the lily pad beds. They will 
also work their way to the very back of small pockets 
in the cypress trees. He showed me this by working 
his kayak into the cypress and then flipping a spider 
right against the bank between several trees. He 

pulled out fish after fish. These areas can produce 
fish all day long on cloudy or rainy days once the 
water starts to cool, but in the dead heat of summer, 
| the larger fish will move into deep, cool water, and 
only hit in shallow water in early mornings and 

late evenings. 


A SINKING FEELING 


The slow-sinking spider is so successful compared 
to other flies because it resembles invertebrates 
‘that panfish eat, including the many mayfly 
hatches that occur throughout the summer and 
early fall months. It also resembles several aquatic 
insects, and of course it resembles many different 
spiders that can be found in and around the water. 
(The siow sinking rate and the live rubber legs 
help attract fish, giving them plenty of time to 
examine the bait. Once the fly is twitched, the 
movement of the rubber legs is just too much for 
fish to resist. 

Bicknell prefers to use round rubber leg material 
ver flattened leg material because it offers better 
ction and is more durable. One difference between 

Bicknell’s spider pattern and other slow-sinking 
atterns is that he uses smaller, fine diameter rubber 
eg material. This tends not to splay out when 
ou wrap the legs on, which allows the legs to lay 
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flatter against the body. When the fly is twitched, 
the legs move more than larger diameters. 

Bicknell also wraps the legs all the way around 
the body and not just on each side of the spider. 
This allows the spider to sink level, and gives fish 
some legs to look at regardless of the angle the lure 
is to the fish. His preferred color is a black body 
with white legs; the contrast is easier to see for the 
fisherman and the fish, but he will also tie the spider 
in several other terrestrial colors to better match 
other insects. 

Another key to Bicknell’s success is using 
fluorocarbon line for his leaders. This line tends 
to be a bit stiffer than regular monofilament, so 
it flips the fly out better when casting. Fluoro- 
carbon also has a nice, slow sink rate that better 
matches the sink rate of the fly. Monofilament 
tends to float. 

My success rate increased once | incorporated 
some of Bicknell’s techniques with the right fly. Now, 
I just need to work on my casting. Regardless, fish- 
ing in this kind of water is addictive. For most 
anglers, fishing for panfish conjures early memories, 
since sunfish were likely the first fish most of us 
caught as a child. Given the pound-for-pound fight 
the fish can put up—and amplify that by catching 
them on a fly rod with a fly you tied yourself—and 
it is easy to understand why many anglers specifi- 
cally target these fish. 

The small creeks and tributaries that feed our 
coastal river basins are loaded with the fighting fish 
that also make fantastic table fare. A fisherman 


using a small boat can often find himself peacefully 
alone on the water on many of these creeks, and 
no one will deny the mystic beauty found floating 
through the flooded cypress laden with Spanish 
moss hanging down from their branches. + 


Keith Hendrickson is a retired fisheries technician 
for the Commission and an occasional contributor 
to Wildlife in North Carolina. For more information 
about boating access areas throughout North Carolina, 
visit: ncpaws.org/wrcmapbook/baa.aspx. 
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An angler ties on a spider lure 
after snagging one ina tree. 
Fishing tight to cover is nec- 
essary, and getting hung up in 
bushes and branches is part of 
the game. 
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Both destructive and restorative, fire plays'an Poe 
important role in North Carolina ecology Wa | 


rae | \ 


WRITTEN BY DR. ED BROTAK 


TODD PUSSER 


Prescribed burning is one of the most effec- 
tive tools to create and maintain wildlife 


habitat and reduce wildfire potential. 


e fall of 2016 will long be remem- 


h 

bered for the onslaught of wildfires 
& in western North Carolina and 
surrounding states. Over 1,000 fires were 
reported and more than 67,000 acres of state 
and privately owned land were burned in 
western North Carolina alone, according to 
Michael Cheek, the N.C. Forest Service’s 
assistant regional forester. Just across the 
Tennessee border, the town of Gatlinburg 
was devastated by a wildfire on Nov. 28. In 
a matter of hours, over 2,400 buildings were 
damaged or destroyed and 14 people died. 
Damage estimates range from $500 million 
to $1 billion. 

Wildfire impacts wildlife as well—and 
the relationship isn’t always negative. Certain 
species of plants and animals depend upon 
fire, and the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission uses prescribed burns as a tool 
to restore and maintain wildlife on more 
than 2 million acres of game lands. 

“At least over the past 500 years, fire 
has been something that wildlife in general 
have been accustomed to,” said Ryan Jacobs, 
a wildlife forest manager for the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission. “It’s something 
that has been existent on the landscape, 
occurring regularly, and still we have a 
high diversity of wildlife species and plant 
species in our state.” 

Historically, fires were either started by 
lightning or humans. Native Americans in 
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the region used to set fires for protection 
or to improve conditions for hunting and 
gathering. Either way, wildfires would burn 
uncontrolled until they ran into a physical 
barrier or were extinguished by rain. But 
these fires tended to be fast moving and not 
overly intense. 

Wildfires can pose a risk to animals, either 
from the fire itself or the heat and smoke. 
However, most animals can avoid this threat. 
They can run away. Birds can fly away. Some 
animals may just seek shelter by burrowing 
underground or hiding in a rocky location. 
During low-burning fires, some animals 
may climb trees. After a wildfire has run 
its course, animals must immediately deal 
with an altered habitat or landscape. Food 
sources and places of shelter may have been 
significantly disturbed or damaged. 

Though destructive, there can be benefits 
to wildfires. 

“Wildfires can be cleansing, ecologically,” 
Jacobs said. “They remove plant litter and 
return nutrients to the soil stimulating new 
plant growth, expose mast for food, remove 
layers of duff [forest litter] so seed has con- 
tact with soil, thin forested stands so light to 


the forest floor is increased, maintain open 


grassy areas, and help to create and main- 
tain a diversity of forest structure [vegeta- 
tive arrangement] and composition [vari- 
ety of species]. All of which benefit wildlife.” 

Not long after a fire occurs, new plants 
will emerge in burned-over areas. Soon wild- 
life will begin to return. In reality, fire is an 
integral part of nature’s cycle. Older eco- 
systems tend to get less productive. Fire is 
one of nature’s ways of recycling. 


he Se 


“Fire frequency analyses indicate that 
most of North Carolina has a fire occurrence 
every 16 years or less, with some areas aver- 
aging fires every two to four years,” Jacobs 
said. “Obviously, wildlife in the state adapted 
to that. Many plant and animal species rely 
on that type of fire frequency to persist. 

“That pattern has changed in the last cen- 
tury with increased development, and the 
amount of acreage burned each year has 
dropped dramatically. Increased urbaniza- 
tion, changes in land use, and mandates 
of fire suppression have altered how the 
regular disturbance of fire on landscape 
shaped our state.” 

From 2006-15, North Carolina averaged 
4,500 fires and 25,000 acres burned each 
year. This can vary tremendously from year 
to year. Typically, most wildfires are small 
and easily contained, while a few large fires 
burn most of the acreage. Cheek noted that 
there were 4,173 fires in 2016 but a total 
of 78,189 acres were burned on state and 

private land—the most since the drought 

years in the mid-1980s. Going back even 

further, over 500,000 acres were blackened 

" 1955. 

Dangers of Drought 

Although wildfires can occur anywhere in 
the state, they are common in the western 

mountains and the Coastal Plain. Wildfires 
can occur any time of year, but the greatest 
isk usually comes in spring, or more 
pecifically when it starts to get warm out. 


Another time of heightened risk comes 
in the autumn after leaves have fallen. 
Although North Carolina has a relatively 
wet climate with precipitation distributed 
fairly evenly over the year, the transition 
seasons of spring and fall tend to be drier. 
The fire season of 2016 was unusual in 
many regards besides just the total damage 
produced. Most of the acreage burned 
occurred in the fall, and the fires were 
concentrated in the western mountains. 

Wildfires become a threat when surface 
fuels are dry. Drought begets fire and is 
reflected in the total acreage burned by 
wildfires. In North Carolina, droughts are 


common but not on any type of regular cycle. 


Also, having a state 
which stretches 500 
miles east to west, 
ranging from the 
Atlantic Ocean to 
the Appalachian 
Mountains, droughts 
sometimes affect 
only one part of the state. This was the case 
last fall, when only the western part of the 
state suffered a drought, one that was 
unprecedented in its intensity. The official 
National Weather Service office at the 
Asheville airport reported just over | inch 
of rain total from Aug. 21 through Oct. 31. 
There was no rain for 27 days in November. 
While dry fuels set the stage for fires, 
an ignition source is needed to start them. 
Lightning starts some fires, but most 


~ 4 BM: 
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Opposite, top: The red-cockaded wood- 
pecker is dependent upon fire to maintain 
its longleaf pine tree habitat. Opposite 
middle: A controlled burn at Holly Shelter 
Game Land is contained by a firebreak in the 
foreground. Wildlife is quick to return to 
burned areas. Opposite bottom:A controlled 
burn at South Mountain Game Land in 
Rutherford County lights up a pre-dawn sky. 
Reptiles like this Eastern coachwhip snake 
can escape fire by hiding underground, in 
rocky locations or by climbing trees. 


ive ts one of natures 


ways of nceyeling. 
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Controlled Burns: A Prescription for Better Habitat 


Prescribed burning is a valuable tool the Wildlife Resources Commission uses across 
North Carolina to assist in management of game lands. Benefits of prescribed fire include 
reducing the impact of wildfires, controlling undesirable vegetation, helping with the 
_ regeneration of native plants and providing benefits to many plant and animal species 
—especially those that have adapted with natural fires over centuries. Many of the 
species that benefit from prescribed burning are rare or endangered. _ 

Prescribed fire mimics natural wildfires by controlling undesirable vegetation, allow- 
ing sunlight to reach the forest floor and promoting grasses and forbs. It removes fuel 
available to burn under controlled conditions, so when wildfires do occur, they are less 
intense and less likely to kill mature trees. The opposite is true when there is a lack of 
periodic fire, which allows undesirable vegetation to establish in our forests. 

North Carolina’s native plants and animals have adapted to periodic fire and many 
species depend upon it. Pond pines need fire to open its cones and release its seed. 
Wiregrass flowers after a fire. Longleaf pines are tolerant of fire and its long needles 
protect the buds when periodic fires occur. The endangered red-cockaded woodpecker 
needs fire to keep the pine forests open and midstory absent. Many amphibian species, 
including the state threatened Carolina gopher frog and Eastern tiger salamander, depend 
upon ephemeral ponds that get plenty of sunlight. Many oak species have thick bark that 
allows them to withstand fire better than maples, which have thin bark. Because of this, 
fire promotes these oaks and controls maples. Prescribed burns conducted in spring and 
summer help control vegetation that would prevent sunlight from reaching these ponds. 

“Prescribed fire is an essential and irreplaceable tool for wildlife management,” said 
Commission Wildlife Biologist Allison Medford. “Many of our native species were designed 
with fire as part of their program and we would not be doing our best for them if we 
did not burn at safe and appropriate intervals.” 

Every year the Wildlife Resources Commission burns approximately 33,000 acres on 
our game lands from the mountains to the coast. Burning typically takes place in winter 
and early summer. Many factors are considered before a prescribed burn. The amount and 
moisture content of the fuels are evaluated. Weather forecasts are consulted. The amount 
and type of firebreaks that need to be installed are determined. A prescribed burn plan 
is written and submitted to the North Carolina Forest Service. The amount and type 
of equipment and personnel needed to conduct the burn are determined. A prescribed 
burn can only be conducted once these steps are completed and the correct weather 
occurs. Highly trained personnel light the fire and monitor it until it is out. Burn units 
are always checked the following day and again until they are completely extinguished. 

Prescribed burning is vital to managing North Carolina game lands. Plants and animals 
depend upon it and it makes North Carolina citizens safer. 


—Ken Shughart is a forester with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
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wildfires in North Carolina are caused by 
humans—specifically through the burning 
of debris. Other fire causes include children 
literally playing with fire and sparks, or 
excessive heat from machinery. And sadly, 
many fires are started deliberately. 

An examination of fire data shows that 
most of the acreage burned occurs on a small 
number of days when fuel dryness and 
ignition factors have not changed. Wind is 
the ultimate factor in determining a wildfire’s 
controllability and eventual size—although 
slope can also influence fire behavior greatly. 
In calm to light winds, a fire is usually easily 
contained. With exceptionally strong winds, 
a wildfire can be unstoppable. Firefighters 
must wait until winds subside to effectively 
combat it. During the Gatlinburg fire, winds 
gusted to 90 mph. 

The lack of regular fires has created 
major changes in wildlife habitat. In some 
instances, fuel loads build up to dangerous 
levels. When fires occur, they burn with a 
greater intensity and do more damage to the 
ecosystems involved. Jacobs warns that 
“most plants and wildlife in North Carolina 
have co-existed for centuries with fire occur- 
ring on the landscape. What they haven't 
existed with are the types of wildfires we 
are experiencing nowadays.” 


If fire is omitted for long periods of time, 


the plant biomes can fundamentally change. 
“Regular fire serves as a means to exclude 
species that don’t like fire from establishing,” 
said Jacobs, noting examples like maple, 
poplar, white pine, rhododendron, mountain 
laurel and Virginia pine. 

The pocosins in eastern North Carolina 


trees themselves can withstand most fires. 
They also release seeds in response to the 
heat of a fire. The seeds germinate in the 
newly open areas below when water is avail- 
able. Understory vegetation is a function of 
the frequency of fire occurrence. More fre- 
quent fires benefit grasses and low ground 
cover species. Less frequent fires allow more 
shrubs to flourish. The pocosins provide hab- 
itats for many birds (especially waterfowl), 


black bears and even alligators. Remove reg- 
ularly occurring fires and the habitat will 
change. Hardwoods may replace the pines. 
The region will become less hospitable to 
the animal species that exist there now. 
According to a recently published study 
by the Southern Research Station of the U.S. 
Forest Service, when wildfires occurred 
regularly in the Appalachian region, “Forests 
are dominated by trees with fire adapta- 
tions . . . traits that enable the trees to with- 
stand fire or recolonize soon after a burn.” 
In the Mountains and Piedmont, oaks were 
predominant with “yellow pines” in drier 
areas. Open canopies with limited under- 
story vegetation perpetuated these forests. 
But as the report also notes: “Appalachian 
vegetation has been shifting in structure 


Longleaf pine trees are dependent upon 
fire to keep other types of trees or bushes 
from becoming dominant and changing 
the habitat. Longleaf pines can live to be 
over 250 years old. This stand of pines is 
on Sandhills Game Land in Hoke, Moore, 
Richmond and Scotland counties. 


and composition as a consequence of fire 
exclusion.” Understory vegetation that was 
shade tolerant but fire intolerant increased. 
Tall elder oaks that died off were not replaced. 
Yellow pines, also shade intolerant, disap- 
peared. The report concluded: 

“Forests of fire-intolerant species that 
can regenerate in shaded, closed-canopy 
environments are expanding . .. With these 
vegetation changes will also come a further 
reduction in the general flammability of the 
landscape and a concomitant decline in the 
frequency of fire.” 

As the problem of fewer but more intense 
wildfires grew, those involved in the man- 
agement of wildlands knew something had 
to be done. Wildlife managers came to the 
same conclusion in terms of habitat mainte- 
nance. If frequent but less intense fires were 
part of the natural scheme of things, we could 
mimic nature by starting our own fires. 

“Land managers and foresters in the 
Southeast use controlled (or prescribed) 
fire for a wide range of objectives,” said 
Brady Beck, the Commission’s Southern 
Piedmont management biologist. “Controlled 


burns are used to reduce undesirable hard- 
wood stems, reduce fire fuels [such as pine 
needles, hardwood leaves and dead grasses], 
and promote growth of native plants in the 
groundcover layer.” 

Today in North Carolina and around the 
country, controlled or prescribed burning 
is an integral part of wildlife management. 
Prescribed burning is tightly managed to 
prevent the controlled burn from becom- 
ing an uncontrolled wildfire and to avoid 
air quality problems due to smoke. Over 
33,000 acres were burned last year in North 
Carolina by the Commission, Beck said. 
Other prescribed burns were done by the 
N.C. Forest Service and private individuals 
(with permission from the state). Controlled 
burns were also conducted in North Caro- 
lina by federal agencies like the Department 
of Defense and U.S. Forest Service. All of 
this further proves the point that fire is an 
integral part of nature. © 


Dr. Ed Brotak is a retired professor of atmo- 
spheric sciences at the University of North 
Carolina Asheville. 
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18 Stink Bugs! 


written by Buffy Silverman 
illustrated by Amelia Hansen 
nature activity by Anne M. Runyon 


bright green stink bug crawls on a tree branch. A 

sparrow picks up the bug and then quickly drops 
it. The bird flies away with an empty bill and searches 
for a different meal. 

How do stink bugs avoid becoming a bird’s dinner? 
They defend themselves with their stink! Stink bugs 
have glands that make a stinky, irritating substance. 
When a stink bug feels threatened, it releases strong- 
smelling chemicals through openings on its underside. 
Many birds and insect predators drop a stink bug after 
getting a mouthful of stink. 


SUCKING BUGS 


You might have heard someone call any insect or creepy crawly a 
“bug.” But to a scientist, a true bug is an insect that belongs to a 
group called the Hemiptera. True bugs like stink bugs 
don’t bite or sting. They have special mouthparts that 
work like a juice-box straw to suck fluids. Their long, stiff es a 
beaks poke through plant tissues and then suck up juices. ser ; 

A stink bug can pierce a peach or other fruit with its sharp beak. 
Saliva flows through the needle-like mouth into the peach. The saliva 
starts to digest the peach tissue and turns it into liquid mush. Then 
the bug sucks the liquid, leaving a dimple-shaped wound on the 
growing peach. Stink bugs suck juices from many different fruits, 
vegetables and weeds. 

Though most stink bugs suck plant juices, some are 
predators. Predatory stink bugs have shorter, thicker 
beaks that they use to attack caterpillars, grubs 
and beetle larvae. Then they suck the body 
fluids of their prey. Gardeners welcome 
predatory stink bugs because they 
devour insects that would otherwise 
chomp on their garden plants. 
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BABY STINKERS 
After a female stink bug mates in the 
spring or summer, she lays between 30 
and 130 eggs. The tiny, barrel-shaped eggs 
are attached in clusters to the undersides 
of plant leaves or other places where the 
young will be able to find food. Some 
stink bug moms watch over their eggs. 
They chase away hungry insects —- 
that might devour the eggs. ae 


23 
and 


About one week later, the young (called 
nymphs) wiggle out of their eggs. They are 
shaped like miniature adults, and begin to 
suck fluid from their eggshells while still 
huddled together. Although they will not 
grow wings or be able to fly until they are 
adults, the nymphs can creep over trees and 
other plants. Just like adult stink bugs, they 
suck plant juices or soft insect bodies. 


The nymphs eat a lot and grow quickly. But the 
hard skeleton that covers the outside of their bodies 
cannot get bigger. When a growing nymphs skin gets 
too tight, the skin splits and the nymph crawls out of 
it. This is called molting. After the third molt, 
the nymphs no longer cluster together and 
wander farther away. About 35 days 
after hatching, a nymph sheds its 
skin for the fifth and final time 
and turns into an adult. 
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WILD NOTEBOOK 


INVASION OF THE STINK BUG 

Many stink bugs are native to North Carolina. 
Although their foul smell protects them from 
some predators, other insects and birds have 
found ways to eat them. Certain wasps lay 
their eggs in stink bug eggs, and the 

growing wasp larvae kill the stink bugs. 

Such predators keep our native stink bugs 
from getting out of control. 

A non-native stink bug, however, has 
recently moved to North Carolina. The brown 
marmorated stink bug (called the BMSB) was 
accidentally brought from Asia to Pennsylvania 
in the 1990s. It quickly spread, becoming a pest in 
many places, including North Carolina. Because the 
BMSB came to North America without its natural 
predators, its population is rapidly increasing. Like native 
stink bugs, it sucks fruits and vegetables and can damage 
farmers’ crops. When the weather turns cold in the fall, 
these stink bugs gather on buildings and sometimes find 
their way inside through cracks and tiny openings. 

What can your family do if stink bugs crawl into your 
house? Remember that stink bugs do not bite or sting, 
and will not harm you. Search around the outside of 
your house to find where the bugs are entering. They 
might crawl through cracks around windows, doors, 
light fixtures or other openings that your family can 
seal. The safest and easiest way to get rid of the bugs 
is with a vacuum cleaner. 

Scientists are searching for natural enemies that can stop the 
population growth of the BMSB. Wasps, katydids, spiders, earwigs 
and ladybugs may someday control these pesky stinkers! 


Get Outside 

Hunt for stink bugs and other insects Read and Find Out 

in your yard, garden or a nearby park. ¢ “Hey There, Stink Bug!” by Leslie Bulion, Charlesbridge, 2008. 

Look on tree bark, under plant leaves, ¢ “Insect (DK Eyewitness Books)” by Laurence Mound, DK Children, 2007. 

beneath logs and in leaf piles. Observe ¢ “Insects” by Seymour Simon, HarperCollins, 2016. 

the bugs you find. Sketch them ina ¢ “Peterson First Guides: Insects” by Christopher Leahy, Houghton Mifflin Co, 1998. 
notepad. Do you see antennae, three ¢ “Smelly Stink Bugs” by Meish Goldish, Bearport Publishing, 2008. 

pairs of legs, three body sections and = *_ “Ultimate Buglopedia” by Darlyne Murawski, National Geographic Children’s Books, 2013. 
wings? Are the stink bugs alone or 


in a cluster? What are they eating? On the Internet: 

Maybe you will see one molting. Do Learn about True Bugs: askabiologist.asu.edu/explore/true-bugs 

your stink bugs stink? You can observe 

them in a jar for a short time, and Find out more about Project WILD Workshops and literature at the Wildlife Commission's 
then let them go. website at ncwildlife.org. 
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Create a Stink Bug Jubilee —¢ 


uohonyypoyssoy/au/@ 


Florida predatory stink bug nymphs gather on a blue-eyed grass flower. These tiny stink bug nymphs (baby 
stinkers) will hunt and huddle together. Adults go their seperate ways, but sometimes band together to attack 


large prey. They are also known as Halloween bugs. 


1) Copy the activity onto 20 pound paper. 

. 2) Cut out the design along the black line. 
3) Carefully fold design in half. Fold down along the thin black line (mountain fold). 
4) Hold folded design with petals on top. 


5) Carefully cut along inside the black petal outlines. (Cutting away the black line 


| 

| 

) makes soft looking petals.) f 

! SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 

| 6) Unfold, and then fold down along the other two petal border lines (mountain folds). : ; yeas 
7) Now refold all three petal border lines, folding up (valley folds). 


8) Play with your flower to give it soft curves where each bug rests on a petal. 


or his years of service and dedication 

lr wildlife enforcement, Maj. Todd 
Kennedy of the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission became the state’s first recipi- 
ent of the Guy Bradley Award at the Com- 
mission’s business meeting on April 20. The 
award recognizes extraordinary individu- 
als who have made an outstanding lifetime 
contribution to wildlife law enforcement, 
wildlife forensics or investigative techniques. 

The Guy Bradley Award is named after 
a Florida game warden who became the first 
wildlife law enforcement agent killed in the 
line of duty in 1905. The national award, 
which was established by the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation (NFWF) in 1988, 
is presented to one state and one federal 
recipient each year. 

“Major Kennedy's multi-level career in 
law enforcement has had a tremendous 
impact on the health and security of wild- 
life in North Carolina,” said Jeff Trandahl, 
executive director and CEO of the NFWE 
“The dedication that he has demonstrated 
in protecting wildlife and natural resources 
is inspiring, and NFWF is pleased to 
recognize and honor his efforts with the 
2017 Guy Bradley Award.” 

Kennedy began his career by attending 
the wildlife basic training academy in 1990. 
He has moved up the ranks in the years 
since, including stints as a field training 
officer and supervisor of the Commission's 
canine program. He was promoted to area 
sergeant in 2005 and lieutenant in 2008. 

Kennedy was named a district captain 
in 2010 and, following the retirement of 
Maj. Jack Staley in 2011, he was promoted 
to his current position as major of field oper- 
ations. In this role, he supervises nine 
district captains and the special investiga- 
tions lieutenant, and oversees all law 
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Major Kennedy Receives National Recognition 


enforcement operations for the Commis- 
sion’s Law Enforcement Division. 

Previously, Kennedy was honored with 
the Southeastern Association of Fish and 
Wildlife (SEAFWA) Officer of the Year award 
in 1997 and 2006, and with the National 
Wild Turkey Federation Officer of the Year 
award in 2005. 

Gordon Myers, the Commission's 
executive director, presented the award to 
Kennedy, along with a ceremonial plaque 
and a $1,000 check from the NFWE 

“It’s his focus on leadership develop- 
ment that may stand out among his great- 
est accomplishments,” Myers said. “Major 
Kennedy has been instrumental in leader- 
ship initiatives throughout our agency and 
the community. It’s truly a pleasure to 
present to him this well-deserved award.” 

Col. Jon Evans of the Commission 
nominated Kennedy for the award in Janu- 
ary, in part because of how much he relies 
on the major to run the division's day-to- 
day operations. “These operations include 
legal interpretations, disciplinary actions, 
scheduling interviews, constant review and 
development of policy and procedures, 
contributing to Basic Law Enforcement 
Training and in-service training,” Evans 
said. “Major Kennedy can always be 
counted on to exceed expectations in every 
possible way and give all that he has to 
make this agency better. Major Kennedy 
manages the Special Investigations Unit 
which conduct covert investigations into 
wildlife crime in North Carolina. This unit 
focuses on commercialization of wildlife 
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Col. Jon Evans, right, congratulates Maj. Todd 
Kennedy upon receiving the prestigious Guy 
Bradley Award. 


and investigations that require non-tradi- 
tional methods of law enforcement to 
gain compliance. 

“Major Todd Kennedy is a valued member 
of not only his professional community, 
but his personal community as well. He is 
dedicated to his family and I am proud to 
work beside him and call him a friend.” 

Kennedy accepted his award in front 
of an audience consisting of co-workers, 
commissioners and family members. He 
addressed those in attendance, discuss- 
ing why he is so passionate about his 
job. “Conservation law enforcement 
is unique,” said Kennedy, who plans to 
retire from the Commission in 2018. “I do 
it because I enjoy it. And I believe in the 
mission. That’s what Guy Bradley believed 
in, and that’s what our officers believe in. 
I'm honored by this award and appreciate 
the nomination and support.” 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


Stanly County Schools Win YHES Tournament 


40TH yet 
Youth Fe. ANNUAL 


A Stanly County high school and middle | rifle and shotgun marksmanship, and 
school each took top honors at the an orienteering and written hunter 


2017 Youth Hunter Education Skills Tour- | responsibility test. Teams compete on 
nament on April 29. senior (high school) and junior (middle 
The annual pre-collegiate tournament, and elementary school) divisional levels, 
facilitated by the N.C. Wildlife Resources with overall team and individual awards 
Commission and its Hunter Education Pro- | based on aggregate scores in all events. 
gram, allows youth to showcase outdoor Approximately a. <= 
skills and demonstrate safety techniques 600 students sad (aor ge 
that they learn in the program. The state from 61 teams e G © yy 
tournament is held annually at the John participated in 1 2 > A ae, \ THOMAS EARVET NEUE 
F Lentz Hunter Education Complex in this year’s state ; p--1 Above: North Stanly Mid- 
Richmond County. tournament. They dle School team, flanked 
The Gray Stone Day School Garnet advanced from by Capt. Mark Rich and 
team won the senior division with an over- | their regional the Commission's shooting 
all score of 3,499 out of a possible 4,000. tournaments, held sports coordinator Paul 
North Stanly Middle School won the junior | in March in nine Thompson. Left: Gray Stone 
division with an overall score of 3,340. districts across the agama: Day School Garnet team. 
“This is the 40th year of the tournament | state. The teams , THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC 
and it was one for the books,” said Paul are made up of individuals from public 
Thompson, the Commission's shooting and private schools, as well as home- namesake, a longtime hunting education 
sports coordinator. “Hard work and dedi- school associations and 4-H Clubs. Total instructor and Commission employee who 
cation paid off in a big way for these young | attendance—including spectators, staff passed away in 2010. Rorrer is remem- 
people. I couldn’t be more proud to be a and competitors—at the state tournament | bered for his dedication to conservation 
part of a competition that rewards focus, was estimated at 2,000 people. and leadership in the youth tournaments. 
dedication and, above all, safety.” The Farmville 4-H senior team was For results and other information on the 
Students competed in four events awarded the Fred Rorrer Trophy for tournament, call 919-707-0031 or go to 
throughout the day, including archery, sportsmanship. The trophy honors its newildlife.org/YHEST. 


Cervid Health Cooperator pilot program « WS | 


a] Cervid Health Cooperator (CHC) program, a partnership between the Com- 

mission and N.C. taxidermists, is being launched to increase surveillance for 
Chronic Wasting Disease (CWD) in our state. Taxidermists enrolled in the pro- 
gram will learn how to obtain and process cervid samples and earn money ($5) for 
each sample submitted for CWD testing. 

To participate in the CHC program, register with the Commission by emailing your 
name, address, county, and location of your practice to merril.cook@ncwildlife.org. Later, 
become certified at one of our free two-hour CHC Sample Collection Certification trainings. 
Only certified collectors can be remunerated for the submissions. Training will take place in 
a classroom environment and will include a hands-on opportunity to learn how to collect 
the medial Retropharyngeal Lymph Nodes (RPLNs) necessary for CWD testing. Attendees 
will be certified to harvest samples from cervids delivered to taxidermists for CWD testing uty 
and receive a free CHC cap. Are | \1/ i i) a ty i) 

If you have any questions or comments about the program, please contact the Wildlife \ a (APA ve 
Health Program at 919-707-0075 or by email at merril.cook@newildlife.org. . 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY, JULY 8 


Saluda will celebrate the 54th Annual 
Coon Dog Day, a celebration of dogs and 
their people. Look for food, live music, a 
parade, Big Wheel races, crafts and more. 
This homecoming event in downtown 
Saluda started as a chicken dinner fund- 
raiser for a local coon hunting club and 
has grown into an event that attracts 
over 10,000 visitors a year. Go to 
Saluda.com for more information. 


JuLy AND AuGusT 


Dove season opens in September and it’s 
the traditional kick off to fall hunting 
season. There are two options for taking a 
Hunter Education course: the traditional 
route, which is a six-hour instructor-led 
class, or an online course which will 
require a local two-hour review session 
with a proctored exam. Both course 
options will focus on ethics and responsi- 
bility, conservation, wildlife management 
and more. Hunter Education is required 
for all first-time hunting license purchas- 
ers. Classes can fill up quickly, especially 
as hunting season approaches. To register 
for a class near you, or to take the online 
portion of the class, visit ncwildlife.org/ 


Hunting/Before-the-Hunt. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 


a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 


principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Learn to Live with Alligators 


IDs their intimidating appearance, alligators are relatively secretive and shy— 
traits that can disappear and make them a public safety issue if they are habitually 
fed by humans. 

The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission reminds the public that it is illegal to feed, 
harm, harass or poach an alligator in North Carolina. While they rarely pose a threat to 
humans, alligators can become a nuisance when people either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally feed them, which causes them to associate humans with an easy meal. 

“Alligators are opportunistic feeders, which means they'll eat just about anything 
they can fit into their large mouths— from turtles and fish to birds and mammals,” said 
Jessie Birckhead, an extension biologist with the Commission. “We advise people to 
not feed ducks, geese or other waterfowl in waters where alligators are known to live. 
Likewise, anglers should take their fish scraps with them or throw them in the trash 
instead of throwing them on the ground or back in the water.” 

Birckhead also offers the following safety tips: 


* Keep pets ona leash and do not allow them to swim, drink or exercise in or near waters 
where alligators have been seen 
* Watch young children closely and never leave them unattended near any body of water 


° 


Be especially cautious in and around waters where alligators have been seen between 
dusk and dawn—times when alligators are most active 
* Never approach an alligator—no matter its size 


“Seeing an alligator is no cause for alarm, but rather a reminder that you should 
leave it alone, enjoy watching it from a safe distance and follow some common-sense 
safety tips,” Birckhead said. “An alligator seen in an unusual place will most often move 
away on its own within a few hours to a couple of weeks.” 

While the largest populations of alligators are found in Brunswick, New Hanover, 
Craven, Onslow and Pender counties, local populations are distributed in patches along 
the entire North Carolina coast. 

Anyone who has questions regarding alligators or other questions about human- 
wildlife interactions can call the Commission’s new N.C. Wildlife Helpline toll-free 
at 866-318-2401. The call center is open Monday through Friday (excluding holidays) 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. The Commission also has available on its website, “Coexisting 
with Alligators” and American Alligator wildlife profile. 

To report instances of poaching, harming, harassing or intentionally feeding alliga- 
tors, call the Wildlife Commission’s Enforcement hotline, 1-800-662-7137. Instances 
of poaching also can be reported through the agency’s new Turn-in Poachers program. 
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NATURE'S WAYS. 


How Do Carnivorous Plants Avoid WE 
Eating Their Pollinators? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


EATING INSECTS IS A GREAT THING for some small plants living in nutrient- POLLINATING 
poor habitats like the boggy soils of our wet longleaf savannahs. Insects provide these Sopot 
plants with much-needed nitrogen, phosphorus and other nutrients. But there is also a 

serious dilemma for plants that also rely on insects to pollinate their flowers to ensure 
seed set and species survival: How do you avoid eating your pollinators? Carnivorous 
plants exploit at least three strategies to avoid eating their allies. 


Some, like yellow pitcher plants, use time to escape the 
eating-your-pollinators problem. These plants send up their 
weird, wonderful and huge flowers early in the spring, 

before the new year’s traps have grown enough to capture 
prey. By the time the traps are operational, the flowers are 
well on their way toward developing seeds. 


ELEVATED 
STALKS 


ATTRACTING 
ODORS 


VENUS 
FLYTRAP 


IMMATURE 
TRAPS 


| Others, like the Venus flytrap, appear to use space. Fly- 
, traps display their lovely, white flowers atop relatively 
_ long, bare stalks that elevate them well above their 
ground- hugging traps. Some researchers dispute that 
this is the purpose of the stalks; they maintain that 
this growth form simply puts their flowers above 
surrounding vegetation. However, in our research, 
there is almost no overlap between insects caught in 
traps and insects carrying pollen. 


PITCHER PLANT 


Still others, like some of the sticky-leaved 
sundews, exploit another strategy. They 
use different advertisements for different 
clientele. In these species, the attractant 
odors of leaf traps and flowers are dissimilar, 
so that traps attract one suite of insects and 
flowers attract another. It is quite likely that 
some meat-eating plants exploit multiple 
strategies to avoid preying on pollinators. 
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Gentle Ben 


written by Jim Dean 


“I can't think of 


anyone I’ve ever 
known who had 
a quicker, more 
inventive, sense of 


humor than Ben.” 
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he first time I met Ben Hartley back in the late 

1960s, I thought he was a little bit scary, maybe 
even dangerous. 

I was staying with my old buddy AJ. 
Johnson at his cabin on Wilson Creek in 
Edgemont. Edgemont was—still is—a 
remote settlement in a deep fold in 
North Carolina’s Pisgah National Forest. 
There’s an old store, a little church, what 
was once a railway station, the remains 
of a hotel, and a scattering of cabins, 
school buses and trailers converted into 
dwellings. The closest route into this 
community winds a dozen or so miles 
on a narrow gravel road, much of it along 
the crumbling, unprotected edge of a 
steep drop into Wilson Creek gorge. 
Civilization has so relentlessly bypassed 
this area that you feel you are shedding a 
century just getting there, and those of us 
who visit are perfectly happy with that. 

As you might guess, most outsiders 
are fishermen (or seriously lost), and the few perma- 
nent residents include some colorful characters. 

Ilt was mid-evening after supper when Ben and 
two of his buddies showed up to visit AJ. They had 
been to their fish camp on the creek down the Bill 
Crump trail (a switch-backed, near vertical, +-wheel 
drive horror that had once been Crump’ road to 
his home on upper Wilson Creek). All three were 
glassy-eyed, and Ben was wearing a battered straw 
hat with a rattlesnake band (“Kilt h’it myself,” he 
said). But they were friendly, clearly respected A,J., 
and left soon enough in a squall of dust, hoots 
and hollars. 

“That's my neighbor Ben Hartley,” Johnson 
explained, chuckling. “His father was conductor on 
the railroad that ran up here until the 1940 flood, and 
his wife is one of Bill Crump’s daughters—you know 
what a legend Crump is in these parts. Ben has been 
caretaker of Henry Wilson’s stretch of Lost Cove 
Creek for many years. Nice chap.” 

I got to know Ben over the next few years, and it 
was evident that my first impression was sadly flawed. 
My local fishing buddy Joe McDade knew Ben well, 
and I went with him to visit Ben one afternoon. 

As we sat on the rustic cabin porch that evening, 
deer began to melt out of the woods and gather in 
Ben's front yard to eat the corn and apples Ben put 
out. These were wild deer, but they were totally 
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unafraid. Ben tossed apples in the yard for the deer. 
One doe, despite being hit in the butt with an apple, 
nonchalantly turned around and ate it. 

“Tell him about Buckwheat,” Joe said. 

Buckwheat had been one of Ben’s apple-eating 
visitors since it had been a fawn. As it grew up, it 
sprouted antlers, but it was so tame, Ben could feed 
and pet it. Alas, when Buckwheat’ antlers grew 
larger, somebody took a shot at him from the road 
and broke Buckwheat’ front leg. After the leg healed, 
Ben decorated Buckwheat’s antlers with Christmas 
balls and garlands of tinsel. Also, Ben’s feist dogs— 
especially Amos—became very protective of the 
deer and would chase them into the woods if a car 
stopped on the road. As soon as the car left, the dogs 
would escort the deer back. 

“Nobody messed with my deer after that,” Ben 
said in a matter-of-fact voice. 

One day when we stopped to see him, Ben was 
in the yard running around the old jeep that he’d 
enhanced with a homemade aluminum cab. 

“lm glad yowuns here,” he said excitedly. “I 
think I just kilt my jeep. You see a bullet hole?” 

We looked carefully, but there was no hole, and 
the story began to unfold. Ben had been trying to 
run a wire through the log wall in the front bed- 
room to install an electrical outlet, but he couldn't 
find his drill. 

“So I figured, why I'll just shoot a hole through the 
chinking,” he said. “And I did, and hit worked. Then, 
I remembered my jeep was parked right outside.” 

Ben had narrowly missed his jeep, nor did he 
shoot a poacher he found one day fishing his creek 
(instead, shot his dry fly floating 30 feet away), but 
that guy didn’t realize how fortunate he was to test 
a former WWII sniper who patrolled the creek with 
a 1911 in one hand. 

I can’t think of anyone I’ve ever known who had 
a quicker, more inventive, sense of humor than Ben. 

One late summer afternoon, Joe and I were sitting 
on the porch with him watching at least a dozen deer 
feeding happily. 

“Ben, I think one of them little blue lizards just 
run up your pants leg,” Joe said. Ben didn’t say any- 
thing right away. He reached over to the porch rail, 
got his ever-present Schaefer and took a long swig. 

“Wal,” he said after a moments reflection. “Ifn 
he can stand it, then I reckon I can.” 

I might have told that one before, but I reckon 
you can stand it again. 
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“Never give up, for that is just the place and time that the tide will turn.” 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Outer Banks Fishing Pier 
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q DEER DINING GUIDE 


Understanding the plants that deer 
like to eat can lead to greater success 


during hunting season. 


FOLLOW THE TRAIL 

The second installment in a three- 
part series on the Mountains-to-Sea 
Trail leads us into the Piedmont, 
including a stop in Elkin, a town 
that has embraced the trail as part 
of its identity. 


WHERE DOVES FLY 

From Sandy Mush to Butner Falls 
to Holly Shelter, the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission allows hunters 
to take their pick from a plethora of 
public dove fields. 
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